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refined and systematic work. I should like to know precisely what 
organic sensations can be imaged ; whether those that can he imaged 
are recalled alone or only in total contexts; whether they can be 
recalled at will, or occur only 'of themselves,' involuntarily; 
whether and to what extent their images enter into the ordinary 
texture of consciousness in minds of a certain constitution ; whether 
we all have the Anlage for organic imagery, and can evoke it by 
practice and attention; and so on. To problems of this kind the 
questionary method, as ordinarily applied, is not adequate. 

E. B. Titchener. 
Cornell University. 



CASES OP DOUBLE CONSCIOUSNESS. 

HHHE phenomenon of double consciousness is presented so rarely 
-*- to the physician that every case offers certain points of inter- 
est. The two following cases have come under my observation 
within the past year : 

Case I. A healthy young man, a football player on one of the uni- 
versity teams, while playing a college match was thrown heavily and for 
a few moments lay unconscious on the field. Within two minutes, how- 
ever, he got up and went on playing and during six minutes following 
he played well, he answered signals of the captain in a proper manner, 
although several of these signals involved complicated movements, and 
he appeared to be in a normal state. He then suddenly became conscious 
that he was in a very nervous, trembling condition, and unable to play, 
and was led off the field in a state of great nervous excitability, and for 
several hours was prostrated. 

When he came to himself, he had a recollection of the fall but he had 
no recollection whatever of the plays in which he had participated after 
the fall and which he had carried out with apparent consciousness and 
perfect accuracy. At the present time his memory extends up to the 
time of the fall and begins at the point where he felt the tremor and 
prostration, but he has absolutely no recollection of the six minutes 
subsequent to the fall during which, as already stated, he played a good 
game. 

Case II. A man twenty-four years of age, who had been for three 
months in a state of great mental anxiety, during which time he was 
decidedly overworked, suffered from an attack of the grip "in March, 1903. 
On the 24th of March, just as he was recovering from this attack, he 
went to his office as usual in the morning and about noon left the office 
to do an errand. He remembers going out and crossing Broadway and 
having to jump suddenly out of the way of a car, the motorman shouting 
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' jump ' as he did so. From this time for the subsequent week he has no 
recollection whatever of his actions and during this time he was lost to 
his family, who were correspondingly alarmed at his absence and took 
measures through the police to try and trace him. These measures, how- 
ever, were futile and no trace was found of him until March 31, when 
a friend met him wandering about in Harlem and recognized him and 
took him home. On arriving at home he recognized his friends, com- 
plained of intense headache, seemed much depressed and very nervous, and 
said that he had recovered his memory at about ten o'clock in the morning, 
when he found himself on the elevated railroad between 104th and 116th 
Streets, much to his own surprise. He got off at his regular station, 125th 
Street, but did not appear to recognize the streets and was much relieved 
when his friend appeared and guided him to his house. He remained in 
his house for the following few days suffering much from headache, but 
gradually recovered, and when I saw him on the 9th of April was in his 
ordinary health. He had apparently no recollection whatever of any 
events between the 24th of March and the 31st of March. 

On his return he presented a somewhat dishevelled appearance and 
was without money and had apparently had nothing to eat on that day, 
as he was quite famished. 

On cross-questioning, it was found that he had a dim recollection as 
of a dream of having gone to a hotel down-town for the night and of 
having come once to Harlem with a view of finding his home, but being 
unable to do so. Subsequent investigation proyed that he had been one 
night at this hotel, as he was registered there in his own name. He was 
seen once during the week by a policeman whom he knows down-town, 
but this man, though knowing of the alarm that had been sent out, did 
not think it worth while to speak to him or take him home, but told him 
of the fact later on when he was regularly attending to his business. 
What his movements were during this period of six days he has not been 
able to ascertain. He did not go to his office and he did not come to his 
house. 

He was a man of good habits. There is no suspicion that he was 
making this an excuse for having gone on a spree, and nothing in his 
history points to any reason for such a sudden disappearance. He has 
been well ever since. 

It seems probable that the sudden shock or fright of the danger of 
being run over by a car threw him into a state of second consciousness, 
from which he emerged spontaneously at the end of a week. 

M. Allen Stake. 



